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THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE AiR Force, 
oF THE CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. @. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to recess, at 11:25 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Saltonstall, and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward ©. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Ww allace L. Engle, staff member; Mansfield Sprague, general 
counsel, Department of Defense; Lt. Col. D. S. Bussey, ODCSOPS, 

DA; ; Capt. S. S. Searcy, USN, Assistant Director, Program Analysis 
Group; Clarke A. Morgan and Bernard Bogdanowicz, Security Office, 
OSD; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Comdr. Means Johnston, Jr., USN, Assistant to Chairman JCS; and 
Col. William E. Zuerner USAF. 

[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 

Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol ©).] 

Senator Symineton. Admiral, I suggest you sit up here so we can 
hear you better. 

We welcome you with us today. It is an honor to have you. We 
would like to have someone on your staff submit your record, so we 
can put it ahead of your testimony. 


ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RApDForD, UNITED STATES Navy 


Arthur William Radford was born in Chicago, Ill., on February 27, 1896, son of 
John A. and Agnes BP. (Knight) Radford. He attended public schools in River- 
side, Ill., and Grinnell, Iowa, before his appointment to the United States Naval 
Academy from the Sixth District of lowa in 1912. Graduated and commissioned 
ensign on June 2, 1916, he received temporary promotion to lieutenant, both 
grades, during World War I, was commissioned in those ranks in 1919 and 1920 
respectively, and subsequently attained the rank of rear admiral to date from 
December 15, 1942. He was appointed vice admiral on January 9, 1946, to rank 
from December 28, 1945, and on April 2, 1949, was appointed admiral (for 
temporary service), while serving under presidential designation, from May 
1, 1949. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy in 1916, he joined the U. 8. 8. 
South Carolina, and was aboard while that battleship operated with the Atlantic 
Fleet during World War I. Detached in December 1918, he served until June 
1919, as aide, and later as aide and flag lieutenant on the staff of Commander 
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Division 1, Battleship Force ONE, Atlantic Fleet, redesignated Division A, 
United States Fleet. From July of that year until April 1920 he was aide and flag 
lieutenant on the staff of Commander Division 1, Pacific Fleet, and later Com- 
mander Train, Pacific Fleet. In April 1920 he reported to the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla., for flight training. He was designated naval aviator 
No. 2896 on November 18, 1920. 

Remaining on duty at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, until October 1921, he 
was ordered to the newly established Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., where he served in the Flight Division until November 1923. 
Reporting to Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, he was assigned to Observation 
Squadron 2, attached to the U. 8S. S. Aroostook, and transferred in April 1925 to the 
aviation unit of the U. S. 8. Colorado. From September 1926 to June 1927 he had 
duty with Observation Squadron 1, aviation unit of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Following duty from July 1927 until March 1929 at the Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., he again had service with Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, with 
additional duty as officer in charge of the Alaskan Survey Detachment. This 
survey, established in 1926 by an aviation expedition, in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, investigated the 
forest and mineral resources of Alaska. In November 1929 he joined the 
U. S. S. Saratoga, and from July 1930 until May 1931 commanded Fighting 
Squadron 1, based on that carrier. The following year he was aide and flag 
secretary on the staff of Commander, Aircraft, Battle Force, U. 8. S. Saratoga, 
flagship. 

In June 1932 he returned to the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
again serving in the Flight Division until August 1935. He then joined the 
aircraft tender Wright as navigator. From June 1936 until June 1937 he 
served successively as tactical officer and operations officer on the staff of 
Commander Aircraft, Battle Force, U. S. 8S. Saratoga, flagship. He commanded 
the Naval Air Station, Seattle, Wash., from June 1937 until May 1940, and for a 
year thereafter served as executive officer of the aircraft carrier Yorktoin. 

After brief duty in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., he was designated Commander Naval Air Station, Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, with additional duty as Commandant of the Naval Op- 
erating Base at Trinidad, and served as such from July until November 1941. 
After his return to the United States, he had duty until April 1943 as Director 
of Aviation Training, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, with addi- 
tional duty in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and was a member of the Aviation Planning Staff, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 

In December 1943 he became Chief of Staff and aide to the Commander Aircraft 
Pacific, serving in that assignment until the spring of 1944, when he returned 
to the United States. He reported in May 1944 for duty as Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

In November 1944, he assumed command of Carrier Division 6, Pacific Fleet, 
participating in the fleet activities of 1944 and 1945, as a Carrier Task Group 
Commander. 

In September 1945 he was ordered to duty as Commander Fleet Air, Seattle, 
Wash. However, those orders were cancelled and in December of that year, he 
returned to Washington, D. C., and was designated Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Air), Navy Department. On February 3, 1947, he became Commander 
2d Task Fleet, under the Atlantic Command, and on January 3, 1948, returned to 
the Navy Department as Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 

On April 2, 1949, the White House announced his temporary appointment to 
the rank of admiral while serving under Presidential designation as Commander 
in Chief, Pacific, Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. He assumed that command on 
April 30, 1949. In June 1953 he was ordered to report as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Washington, D. C., and on August 15, succeeded General Omar 
Bradley to that important post. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service Medal with Gold Star, and Legion 
of Merit with Gold Star, Admiral Radford has the World War I Victory 
Medal, Atlantic Fleet Clasp; American Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp; 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; American Campaign Medal; and the World 
War II Victory Medal. The Government of Great Britain awarded him the 
decoration of Companion of the Order of the Bath. 
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Senator Symineron. As the top man of our Military Establishment 
it is a pleasure for this committee to see you and also a personal 
pleasure. 

It is the custom to have all witnessessworn. Will you have anybody 
testify besides yourself this morning ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you solemnly swear that the information 
you give this Subcommittee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I do. 

Senator Symineton. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symincton. Would you read it? 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Air Force of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity of appearing before your committee and 
hope that I may be able in some measure to contribute to your study 
of airpower. 

My statement this morning is purposely brief because I know you 
have already received a creat deal of detailed testimony on all phases 
of this subject. However, I would be glad to try to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

The objective of the United States national security policy is to 
preserve the security of the United States and its fundamental values 
and institutions. 


COMMUNISTS THREATEN UNITED STATES SECURITY 


The threat to our security consists of the policies and power, includ- 
ing nuclear power, of the Soviet Communist bloc with its Communist 
ideology and international apparatus. Therefore the problem facing 
us is how best to meet this threat to our security without undermining 
our fundamental values and institutions. 

Although the core of Communist power is its armed strength, par- 
ticularly the growing nuclear power along with improved “delivery 

systems of the Soviet, the threat is not solely a military one. It con- 

sists of a clever but insidious combination of military, economic, psy- 
chological, and subversive programs. We must be constantly pre- 
pared and remain sufficiently flexible to counter all of these threats 
simultaneously. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SHOULD MAINTAIN ADEQUATE DEFENSE 


It is our task in the Defense Department to maintain forces that are 
at all times commensurate with the military threat with which we are 
faced. In doing so we very definitely take into consideration the 
importance of maintaining our economic strength. However, the 
forces and weapons necessary to meet the military threat as we see it, 
have been‘and will continue to be the overriding factor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SHOULD ADJUST WEAPONS PRODUCTION TO OBSOL- 
ESCENCE AND SOVIET PRODUCTION 


One of the greatest problems confronting the Defense Department 
today is that of gearing production schedules to anticipated ob- 
solescence. We are witnessing a period of unprecedented advance- 
ments in the nuclear, aer onautical, and electronic sciences. The deci- 
sion as to just how many planes or W eapons of any one specific type 
should be produced must be related to the anticipated date of obso- 
lescence as well as the schedules available on Soviet weapons produc- 
tion. 

It is not an exact science and certainly there is room for sincere 
differences of opinion. 

Unquestion: his the Defense Department program is complex and 
probably there is no one who agrees with every detail. In the final 
analysis it is actually a question “of careful calculated judgment. 


BELIEVES DEFENSE PROGRAM Is “SOUND” 


After considering all available information and all facets of the 
problem, I believe that at the present time and under present world 
conditions the overall defense program is a sound one. 

This program does not commit us in an inflexible manner as to the 
future. As conditions and circumstances change, thea the program 
will be modified accordingly. It is my professional opinion that the 
forces which we are maintaining constitute a visible deterrent, are 
adequate to perform all essential tasks, in the initial stages of a 
shooting war, global or otherwise, and constitute an ample base for 
a rapid and order ly buildup should such an eventuality become neces- 
sary. 

Senator Syminecton. Mr. Counsel, have you any questions? 

Mr. Hamuton. Yes, I have, Senator. 


QUESTION AS TO EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS ON DEFENSE 
PLANNING 


Admiral, the committee has received a considerable amount of testi- 
mony relating to the change in our defense situation during the past 
decade as a result of such factors as the ‘apid, unprecedented, to some 
extent unpredicted, rise in Russian strength during that period. Also 
there has been a considerable amount of testimony relating to the 
rapid development in the field of scientific weapons, with all of the 
radiating consequences that that development has produced and seems 
likely to continue to produce. 

I think it might be helpful if, for the sake of the record, you would 
give the committee the benefit of your views as to the principal changes 
those developments and related developments have causd, if they have 

caused any, on our historical defense posture; that is, during roughly 
the first 50 years of this century, or some such period. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I am not sure exactly what you have in 
mind, but I would say that the outstanding developments of the last 
10 years, as far as their impact on our strategy of forces is concerned, 
are the atomic weapon and the means of delivering it. That is, the 
developments in the range and speed of aircraft and in powerful 
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offensive weapons which can be projected overseas, have had a greater 
impact on the military programs of the United States than anything 
else, 

NECESSITY OF A STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. Hamitron. Would you concur in the view which has been ex- 
pressed in that regard, that, as a consequence of these developments, 
it is necessary to a far greater degree than it has been, say, since 
the Civil War, to maintain our milit: iry forces in a st: ite of a rela- 
tively high degree of readiness ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. It is not alone those developments. It is the 
attitude of the Sino-Soviet bloc, their very obvious intent to com- 
munize the world, backed up by their own military programs in the 
last 10 years that has Saxeed us to maintain this position of strength 
in being since there is no other power in the free world that has the 
resources to do it. 


UNITED STATES IN GREATER DANGER THAN EVER BEFORE 


Mr. Hamixtton. Would it be fair to infer from what you have said, 
that it is your view we have become more vulnerable during this 
decade to a rapid attack upon our homeland than before? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is true. In any future war, both sides will 
be vulnerable. Vulnerability has been extended worldwide because 
of these developments. 

Mr. Hamittron. I wonder, Admiral, if you would be good enough to 
explain in a general way the responsibilities and duties of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, 
are the military advisers to the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the National Security Council. They have responsibility for pre- 
paring recommendations as to our military programs, and after ap- 
proval, of preparing plans for the various circumstances under which 
these forces might have to be used. 

Mr. Haminton. Are they concerned with such matters as force 
levels in the various branches of the services ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF GET INTO BUDGETARY AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Mr. Hamitton. Do they get into the budgetary or fiscal aspect? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, indirectly. I would say that is one of the 
developments of the last 5 or 6 years. I say that because it started 
with the Korean war. The total direct military expenditures for 
the security of this country, that is, expenditures for our military de- 
partments, our worldwide military assistance program, and our atomic 
energy program, have assumed such proportions that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have to take into account the fact that there are limitations 
as to what this country is capable of doing, if we are to be prepared 
for the long pull and assuming that we do not desire to go into a con- 
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trolled economy. There are limitations which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider in their attempts to solve the problem. 

Now, if in our studies we should come to the conclusion that it is not 
possible to develop an adequate military program within reasonable 
fiscal limitations, as determined by information from the Treasury 
Department on the prospective income of the United States, then we 
would be forced to make such a report to the Secretary of Defense, 
who in turn would recommend to the President that some other action 
be taken. 

Either the income of the United States would have to be increased 
to meet the added bill, or we would have to go to deficit financing. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF DO NOT MAKE ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Mr. Hamirron. Do the Joint Chiefs conduct economic or fiscal 
studies ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have not made any economic or fiscal 
studies. Weaccept the information that we get, largely. 

Mr. Haminton. Do the Joint Chiefs, as a corporate body, so to 
speak, concern themselves with the budgets proposed by any of the 
these branches of the services with reference to any particular fiscal 
year, in the sense that they review or pass upon it? 

Admiral Raprorp. Indirectly. We study and program the major 
combatant forces and also new development in specific instances. We 
get into studies of new weapons and weapons systems and other pro- 
grams as they apply to our forces. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF DEAL WITH BROAD BUDGETARY MATTERS 


We do not go into the detail of the whole budget. We don’t have 
the staff to do it; nor do we have the time to do it. Each one of the 
individual service chiefs, with his responsibility to his service Secre- 
tary, is very much involved in the details of his own service budget, 
but the Joint Chiefs as a corporate body are not. 

Mr. Hamivton. So they don’t, at any stage, review any proposed 
budget for any fiscal year of any particular branch of the service? 


JCS DEAL WITH SPECIFIC BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


Admiral Raprorp. Not the budget asa whole. There are times when 
the Secretary of Defense in his efforts, through the Comptroller, to 
coordinate the Defense Department budget for presentation to the 
National Security Council and ultimately to the Congress, will ask 
us specific questions that might help him in solving some particular 
problem. 

Mr. Hamiiron. You mean, such as a question pertaining to a par- 
ticular weapons system, or rate of modernization, or something of that 
kind? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hamirtton. Am I correct in the impression I got from your 
testimony that the Joint Chiefs, as such, do not review the recom- 
mendations of a particular branch of the service? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; not unless we are asked. 
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Mr. Hamitton. Have you had occasion to be asked ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Occasionally, we are asked. I think in my dis- 
cussion with you the other day, we referred to the question of the de- 
velopment of the land-based version of the Talos missile, and whether 
the Army would have that responsibility or the Air Force. That de- 
cision would have an impact on the service budgets of both services. 

Mr. Hamirton. Is that typical of the role that the Joint Chiefs 
play, would you say? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


IN 1953, JCS DEALT WITH ESTABLISHMENT OF 137-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hamriron. I think the testimony from the Chiefs of each of 
the three services has indicated that in about 1953 the Joint Chiefs ap- 
proved a program for force requirements in each of the three services? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Hamixton. Is that in accord with your recollection ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hamirton. The substance of it—perhaps not the substance of it, 
but one aspect of it— was a 137-wing Aur Force. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Hamitton. And the constitution of the Navy, about a thousand 
ships? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hamizron. Of different types? 


DELIBERATIONS CONCERNED WITH FISCAL AND MANPOWER LIMITATIONS 


Admiral Raprorp. More than anything else the controlling limit 
was manpower at the end of the Korean war, so our initial studies 
were directed toward that problem. With the fighting in Korea 
stopped, we had not only the projection of the expected fiscal limita- 
tions, but we had a more reattsise estimate of what total manpower 
would be available without some major change in our draft law. We 
had available to us studies based on anticipated rates of reenlistment, 
and the number of young men becoming available in this age group 
every year. These studies indicated that the ideal program as far as 
the draft was concerned was to draft young men at about the age of 
18 and release them at about age 20, and if we could do that, it would 
have a minimum interference with their careers. Under that policy 
the personnel limitations for the next 4- or 5-year period would be 
somewhere between 2,800,000 and 3 million. 

So we started out initially with attempting to explore overall man- 
power ceilings in the various services which could produce major com- 
batant forces, and examined them to see whether they would be 
adequate. 

We did not limit; in fact we encouraged each individual service to 
do better as far as units were concerned if they could within their man- 
power ceiling. In other words, if the Air Force could organize more 
wings, or the Army more divisions, or the Navy operate more ships, 
the Joint Chiefs considered that within the general limitations, they 
should be encouraged to do so. 
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JCS EXPECTED GREATER CUT IN ARMY 


Mr. Hamunron. Did that analysis produce the recommendation, so 
far as the Army is concerned, that resulted in the organization of the 
Army into 19 divisions? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, because actually it has never gone down to 
the ceiling that was envisaged then for 1957. Their projection for that 
time was 14 divisions if they came to that ceiling. 

They have never quite come down to the ceiling, and I think they 
have done better in reducing their supporting forces. Thus they have 
varied their estimate of combat units, as far as divisions are concerned, 
between 17 and 20. At the moment there are 19. 

Mr. Hamiron, Coming to the question of airpower, has there been 
any substantial change recommended by the Joint Chiefs with respect 
to the change in the composition of the Air Force from the 137-wing 
program ¢ 


86 FAR, NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN 1953 PROGRAM FOR AIR FORCE OR NAVY 


Admiral Raprorp. Not yet. 

Senator Symrneron. If the counsel will yield, is there any signifi- 
cance in that “yet”? 

Admiral] Raprorp. Well, it undoubtedly will come up for study. We 
have studies under way. We have papers that will result in some 
decision on the matter. 

Mr. Haminton. And with respect to the airpower of the Navy, has 
there been any change in the figures, as I recall them, for 15 attack 
carriers recommended by the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, not yet. 

Mr. Hamitron, I believe that was the figure, as I recall it. 

Admiral Raprorp, Fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Hamiuron. The 1953 figure, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not certain that it was 15 then, but it is 15 
for 1957 and has been for the last year. 

Mr. Hamixron, I think the testimony was it was 15 then, with some 
change contemplated in the rate of modernization of the fleet. 

Senator Satronstauty. Fifteen what? 

Mr. Haminron, Attack carriers, That was my recollection, of 
course subject to what the record shows. 


QUESTIONS OF MODERNIZATION SOMETIMES COME BEFORE JCS 


Now, within this framework that you discussed, Admiral, when a 
question as to the rate of modernization of weapons comes up, is that 
primarily a matter for the individual services, or is that a matter that 
is also of concern to the Joint Chiefs in the sense that they make rec- 
ommendations with respect to it? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Joint Chiefs are much concerned with that 
broad problem. Or policy is that naturally the forees we maintain 
should have the most modern weapons. 

In most instances I would say that normally a question of that sort 
does not come before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is sort of a normal 
schedule within each Department, but occasionally we will have a 
question of that nature. 
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Mr. Hamitron. Do the services generally carry out, subject to such 
coordination as the Department of Defense establishes, their own 
programs for research and development to produce the weapons that 
would be more modern than those in the force at any particular time? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHAIRMAN OF JCS 


Mr. Hamirron. I wonder, Admiral, if you could describe briefly 
for the record your own position as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
and your own particular responsibilities, to the extent that they are 
different from the Chiefs of the three services? 

Admiral Raprorp. As Chairman, I preside at meetings. It is my 
responsibility to expedite the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to see 
that action is taken on papers that are referred to us and that replies 
go out as soon as possible. Also, it is my responsibility to schedule 
meetings and provide the agenda for those meetings. 

Since I do not have a detailed service responsibility, I have more 
time to look at the broad international picture than the individual 
chiefs do. 


SPENDS MUCH TIME ON STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION 


I spend a great deal of time in keeping myself acquainted with 
the international situation. I receive practically all State Department 
cables, and I read as many as time permits. In other words, State 
Department cables from all over the world are screened for me, as 
well as military dispatches, 


CHAIRMAN OF JCS RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


I am responsible for the administration of the Joint Staff. In that 
connection I have authority to recommend to the Secretary of Defense 
the return of papers that I may decide are not proper for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to comment on. There is a tendency to throw every- 
thing to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Asa result of Reorganization plan 
6, the Chairman was given authority to send back matters that should 
not be referred to the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Hamitton. I wonder if you could have some member of your 
staff supply for the record a description of the organization of the 
staff of the Joint Chiefs as contemplated by Reorganization Plan 
No. 6. 

Admiral Raprorp. There was not much change. There was this 
change in the authority of the Chairman. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff now has more authority than before, and that change 
took place just about the time I relieved General Bradley. 

Mr. Hamixron. I see. Could you have your staff supply that? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


. OcTOBER 19, 1954. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Subject: The Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, its structure and management. 

1. In Department of Defense Directive No. 5158.1 of July 26, 1954, the Secretary 
of Defense provided for the implementation of Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 
1953 with respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their supporting organizations, 
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and carried out the Presidential requirement that the objectives set forth in his 
message to the Congress of April 30, 1953, transmitting the text of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, be placed into effect by administrative action. 

2. That directive states that “The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall 
have the authority and responsibility for— 


Organizing and managing the Joint Staff and the subordinate structure 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including all subordinate elements of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, committees, and subcommittees appertaining thereto. The 
term manage means to conduct, to guide, and to administer the organization 
and the work of the elements affected. It includes the authority and respon- 
sibility to insure that the organization of the Joint Staff and all elements 
of the subordinate substructure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are so designed 
as to accomplish the tasks assigned, and that the work of these elements 
is performed in a manner that will permit the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to discharge their total responsibilities. Major tasks 
and functions to be performed by the Joint Staff and the subcommittee struc- 
ture of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


3. I have reviewed the existing organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
structure, charters, and directives of the Director of the Joint Staff, the secre- 
tariat and the various committees of the organization. At this time I perceive 
no need for any major revision of tasks and functions, and therefore recommend 
none. The charters of those committees will, however, be brought up to date to 
conform to administrative actions which have been promulgated subsequent to 
their latest revision. 

4. The directives of the Director of the Joint Staff and the joint secretariat 
are considerably out of date (1947 and 19438 respectively), and fail to reflect 
changes promulgated by law and administrative action which have become effec- 
tive since their original adoption. Accordingly, I am issuing revised directives 
which, in my opinion, should serve to increase the effectiveness of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization by defining more precisely the responsibilities of the 
Director of the Joint Staff, the Deputy Directors and the joint secretariat. Re- 
vised directives are attached as enclosures A and B. 

5. For clarification of all concerned there is set forth in enclosure C a schematic 
diagram of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization and structure. Noteworthy 
in this organization is the position of the Director of the Joint Staff who will 
function as the principal agent of the Chairman in the discharge of his organiza- 
tional and managerial responsibilities over all of the substructure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In consonance with the spirit of Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953, the Joint Strategic Survey Committee will be responsible directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Also in accordance with current directives, the United 
Nations Military Staff Committee and the United States Representative to the 
Military Committee, Military Representatives Committee, and to the Standing 
Group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization will be responsible directly 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

6. Personnel accounting procedures now in effect with respect to the Joint 


Staff and the subordinate structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not affected 
by this directive. 


{Enclosure A] 
FUNCTIONS OF THE DIRECTOR, JOINT STAFF 


1. Except as noted in paragraph 2 below, the Director of the Joint Staff, as 
the principal agent of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall have the 
responsibility and authority for supervising, coordinating, and administering 
the work of the entire organization which supports the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

2. The Joint Strategic Survey Committee, the United Nations Military Staff 
Committee, and the United States Representative to the Military Committee, 
Military Representatives Committee, and to the Standing Group of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, shall continue to be responsible directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. With the exception of those officials specifically enu- 
merated in this paragraph, all groups, committees, and subcommittees of the 
Joint Staff and the subordinate structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including 
the Secretariat and all subordinate elements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, com- 
mittees, and subcommittees appertaining thereto, shall function under the organ- 
izational and managerial direction of the Director of the Joint Staff. 
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3. Officers selected for the Joint Staff shall be ordered by their respective 
services to report to the Director for duty. 

4. The Deputy Directors of each of the three joint staff groups—Strategic 
Plans, Intelligence, and Logistic Plans—shall preside at the corresponding Joint 
Staff Committee meetings regardless of seniority. Under the general super- 
vision of the Director of the Joint Staff, the Deputy Directors shall provide the 
agenda for meetings of the Committees and will assist the Committees to prose- 
cute their business as promptly as practicable. 

5. The Director of the Joint Staff shall delegate appropriate authority to the 
Deputy Directors of the three principal staff groups with respect to administer- 
ing the organization and work of the corresponding Committees. The Director 
shall take necessary steps to insure that he is promptly informed when divergent 
views exist within a Committee, and he shall, without delay, bring these divergent 
views to the attention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for resolution. 

6. While the Director will have general responsibility for supervision, coordi- 
nation, and administration as set forth herein, the directive for the Secretary of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will specify detailed duties of an administrative nature in 
order to permit the Director to devote his time to other functions. 

7. The Director shall: 

(a) Perform such duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall direct. 

(vb) Act as the principal agent for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the discharge of his organizational and managerial responsibilities, 

(c) Attend all meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Operations 
Deputies except as specifically directed otherwise. 

(d) Take appropriate action to insure that there is full and complete 
collaboration of the Joint Staff, committees, subcommittes and other subor- 
dinate elements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with all parts of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to insure broadened participation in strategic and 
logistic planning in the early and developmental stages of staff work on any 
major problem being considered. 

(e) Insure that the Deputy Directors of the Joint Staff maintain active 
liaison with the counterpart organizations of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. This shall include but not be limited to the exchange of informa- 
tion, interchange of technical advice, and guidance for mutual benefit. 

(f) Make recommendations to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
disposition of any matter that has been referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
whenever, in his opinion, it is not properly a matter to be considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(g) Advise the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever, in his 
opinion, the appointment of consultants from outside the Department of 
Defense is considered necessary. 

(h) Advise the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever, in his 
opinion, the appointment of an ad hoc committee of consultants from outside 
the Department of Defense is considered necessary. 

(4) Act in a liaison capacity between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
various nonmilitary governmental agencies. 

(j) Act in a liaison capacity between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
military missions of other nations. 

(k) Have authority to make minor changes in the organization of the Joint 
Staff and the subordinate structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Major 
changes shall be referred to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
approval. 

(1) Have authority to request all agencies of the Department of Defense 
and other governmental agencies and activities, as appropriate, to provide 
such information and assistance as may be required in connection with his 
duties. 

(m) Provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff with any comments which he may 
have with respect to plans, studies, and reports which have been prepared 
for their consideration. 


{Enclosure B] 


CHARTER OF THE JOINT SECRETARIAT AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Organization 
1. The Joint Secretariat is the agency in the Joint Chiefs of Staff Organiza- 
tion charged with the performance of secretarial and such other duties as may 
be prescribed by the Director of the Joint Staff. 
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Membership 
2. The Joint Secretariat will consist of : 
(a) The Secretary. 
(b) The Deputy Secretary. 
(c) The Executive Secretary. 
(ad) Additional secretaries as necessary to serve the supporting agencies 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

3. Members of the Joint Secretariat will be officers of appropriate rank 
selected in approximately equal numbers from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Functions 


4. The Secretary, under the general supervision of the Director of the Joint 
Staff, shall: 


(a) Make necessary preparations for and attend all meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Operations Deputies of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff except as specifically directed otherwise. 

(b) Record the proceedings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Opera- 
tions Deputies. 

(c) Take such action as may be appropriate to implement decisions of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Operations Deputies. 

(d) Assign to the various committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
or to one of the services if appropriate, problems and studies, and when 
necessary establish priorities for them, prior to consideration by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(ec) Follow up as appropriate the action taken in order to insure that 
effectuating measures have been or are being taken in accordance with 
ec. and d. above, and maintain a record thereof. 

(f) Forward promptly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration 
such plans, studies, and reports as are developed by committees of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(7g) Submit proposed agenda for the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Operations Deputies to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for approval. 

(i) Supervise the activities of the Joint Secretariat. 

(i) Insure that all papers presented for the consideration of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are as clear and concise as possible. If, in his opinion, 
any revision is necessary, the Secretary is authorized to change the form 
but not the substance of these papers. He will refer each revised report 
to the originating agency in order that it may be assured that there 
has been no change in substance. 

(j) Prepare for the approval and signature of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff not less frequently than once each month, a progress re- 
port to be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense. This report will contain 
all items of current interest, continuing interest, and other items that 
are being or have been considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Such re- 
port shall take the form of a compilation of actions of immediate inter- 
est, actions of a continuing interest, and actions of a long-range nature. 
The report shall include a recapitulation in the briefest possible form 
of the specific actions, projects or studies that are underway with the 
proposed or anticipated date of completion. 

(k) Perform all administrative functions with respect to personnel 
assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization. 

(l) Assign secretaries and provide such other officer, enlisted and clerical 
personnel as may be required for the proper functioning of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization. 

(m) Assign space and provide supplies and services as may be required 
for the proper functioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization. 

(n) Provide for the reproduction and distribution of all official papers of 
the agencies of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization, maintain a record 
thereof, and provide for their security. 

(0) Provide for the security of the restricted area occupied by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization. 

Procedures 


5. The procedures of the Joint Secretariat shall be as directed by the Secretary. 
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Senator SautronstatL. Mr. Hamilton, will you yield there for a 
question ? 
Mr. Haminron. Yes, sir. 


CHAIRMAN’S LACK OF VOTE NOT IMPORTAN r, AS THERE ARE NO VOTES 


Senator SALtTonsTaLL. With the increase of authority there is still 
no vote by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, that section of the law with respect to 
the chairman having no vote is sort of misleading. You often see 
references to the fact that the Chairman has no vote. Actually he is 
in the same status as other members because matters in the Joint Chiefs 
are not decided by vote. 

If there is a dissent on the part of any one of the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the Chairman, the matter is referred 
to higher authority for decision. From the statement that the Chair- 
man has no vote, one would imply that the chairman was in a different 
status from the other members, and that is not correct. None of them 
vote in that sense. 

Senator Symincton. If I may make a comment ? 

Senator SaLtronstTaty. May I just finish one thought ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, indeed. 


IF NOT UNANIMOUS, NO POSITION IS TAKEN BY JCS 


Senator Sautronsrauu. Under the original Unification Act of 1947, 
that problem was debated at great length, and it was I think the 
judgment of the Congress as carried out in th: at original act that the 
Chairman would have authority as the Chairman regarding pro- 
cedural matters and as you say of preparing an agenda and that sort 
of thing, but would not have the power of decision o1 poli icy. 

Now am I incorrect in that or does that evolve into another method 
of carrying out the business? 

Admiral Raprorv. No; I don’t think so, Senator. 

I think you are right. Of course you remember there was not a 
chairman in the first instance. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were given 
statutory recognition by the original Unification Act and were con 
stituted in much the same manner in which they had existed during 
the war. 

There was no chairman in the first instance. As I recall, the Chair- 
man was added in 1949. The status of the Chairman as far as the 
proceedings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, is that he is a 
full member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He has equal standing with 
the other members in regard to decisions. 

In other words, if he dissents, then the matter is referred to the Sec 
retary of Defense for decision, just as it is if one of the other members 
dissents. 

And when referred, each individual’s position is outlined in the 
paper that goes forward. When you say decisions on policy matters, 
there is no question of deciding policy matters at all. There is no 
power in the Joint Chiefs of Staff to decide we y. 

They are advisers. The question of whether the Chairman has 
that authority really does not come up. 


76922—56—pt. 19-3 
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Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, if you will yield further, under 
section 211 (a) of the National Sec urity Act of 1947, I believe there 
was a Chairman—I am not sure, you may be right on that. 

Senator SaLTonsTALu. I thought there was, too. 


CHAIRMAN OF JCS IS VERY INFLUENTIAL 


Senator Symineron. It does not say the law was changed that way 
in 1949. There were a lot of changes. It reads section 211 (a) under 
the heading “Joint Chiefs of Staff: There is hereby established within 
the Department of Defense the Joint Chiefs of Staff which shall con- 
sist of the Chairman who shall be the presiding officer thereof but 
who shall have not vote.” 

And then it gives the other three. The Reorganization Plan 6 of 
1953, a note says, transfers the management functions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the Chairman. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is the management of the Joint Staff. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, the management of the Joint Staff. Of 
course as I understand it, and I am trying to think back now on matters 
that have been out of my head for a long time, the fact that you could 
decide what the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider, if I followed your 
testimony, would in itself be really more than just having a vote, 
wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is very influential. I go back to the fact that 
I relieved General Bradley, who was the first Chairman, in 1953. He 
started as Chairman in 1949. Tam quite certain there was no Chair- 
man before General Bradley. 

Senator Symineron. It is strange it does not say the law was 
amended if you note on page 16. 

Did you notice that ? 

HISTORY OF JCS 


Admiral Raprorp. I noticed that, and I have back in my office the 
various amendments; I think you will remember there was quite an 
argument about having a chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral Leahy had some kind of position 
from Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Admiral Raprorp. He was chief of staff to the President. 

Senator Symineron. And then he came in and functioned in 1947, 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. He actually functioned that way during the war. 

Senator Symineron. With General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
General Arnold ? 

\dmiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Then he came in but there was no statutory 
legislation until 1949. 

Admiral Raprorp. The limit of two terms totals 4 years. I relieved 
General Bradley in 1953, so he started on August 15, 1949. 

Mr. Hamixuron. Mr. Chairman, for the record, which may shed some 
light on that, there is a footnote No. 26 on page 18 which points out 
that subsection (a), which is the subsection that speaks of the Chair- 
man as well as the others, is amended by Public Law 216, 81st Congress, 
August 10, 1948. 
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It does not make certain that the amendment 

Admiral Raprorp. General Bradley was Chief of Staff of the Army 
up until August 15, 1949, and was a member of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Symineton. Probably what they did was to swing Admiral 
Leahy into the work with the first new group of September 1947, on 
the same basis he had worked before. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think . a matter of fact Admiral Leahy 
dropped out about that time. I don’t know when it was, but I think 
for the first year or so the Chiefs functioned under the senior man. 

Senator Symincron. I think he came to meetings. My recollection 
is he would come over to meetings, although he did kee »p his office in 
the White House. 

Admiral Raprorp. What I meant was that at some time he retired 
from the White House, and there was a time when he did not attend 
meetings. 


QUESTION OF ROLE OF JCS CHAIRMAN 


Senator Symineron. Actually the authority given you in the man- 
agement function is the right to say what is to be considered or not to be 
considered; that is a very powerful prerogative, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I have interpreted it very broadly. Fon 
instance, if a chief submits a paper, I seldom argue with him that it 
ought not to appear on the agenda. Once in a while there will be a 
paper on wich | can point out that it would be a waste of time for us 
to consider it. But it is usually with items from outside the military 
chain of command. 

Of course, if I should make a decision and somebody does not like 
it, he can always go to the Secretary of Defense and discuss it. 

Senator Symineron. But it says here under (3)—I have not read 
this law in some time—that the Chairman’s additional duties, one is to 
inform the Secretary of Defense and when appropriate as determined 
by the President or the Secretary of Defense, the President of those 
issues upon which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not 
been reached ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That in itself is considerable authority, is it 
not ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think it is anything new. It is cus- 
tomary. The Chiefs sometimes need to get a decision from higher 
authority if they cannot agree. 

Senator Symineron. This says you would be the one to go over, 
«nd I am 99.99 percent sure whoever you went to see would say, “Well 
what do you think amout this?” 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. In effect that does give you a vote, doesn’t it ? 


POWER OF JCS CHAIRMAN LARGE 


Admiral Raprorp. As a matter of fact, I think the responsibility 
and the authority of the Chairman is greater than appears in the law. 
I have often pointed out to the ( ‘hiefs that the more the xy disagree, 
the more power they hand to the Chairman. 
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CHIEFS ADVISED THAT DISAGREEMENTS INCREASE POWER OF CHAIRMAN 


Che Chairman does have rather intimate contact with the Secre 
tary of Defense. Also, he sees the President more often than the 
ndividual Cluefs do. ‘In a disagreement if the Chairman has not 


expressed his view in the paper, which I do—I mean I make it a point 
to record my position as well as that of the other Chiefs in cases of 
disagreement—naturally I am asked to expand on my thinking. | 
elieve that the more disagreements, the more questions that are 
referred up ards the more split \ iews there are, the more power the 
(‘hairman is handed. Phat has been my position with the other 
hiefs, 

| point out to them that that is a natural cause and effect. 


JCS NOT INVOLVED WITH ASSIGNMENT OF IRBM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hamivron. Admiral, turning to the question of what role, if 
uny, the Chiefs play in the assignment of weapons; I believe the testi- 
mony has been, at least with respect to the assignment of an IRBM 


development program to the Army and the assignment of in IRBM 
development program to the Air Force, that that was not a matter 
1 


ipon which the Joint Chiefs made recommendations. 
(Admiral Raprorp. That was a question that did not come to the 


efs formally at that time. It will come to the Chiefs later when 
Sa que stio hn ot oper ition al use, thi: ut is, when a decision is required 
sto wh ich service W I] operate it. 
The cle iIslOn Was sp cifically made for de velopn ent purposes. It 
as po nied out to the services at the time that it did not imply an 
ultimate decision as to who would operate it. Such a matter un- 
doubtedly would be referred to the Chiefs for their advice. It is 
another instance where the Chiefs as a corporate body did not 
formally get into the question, but as individual service chiefs and in 


my individual capacity, too, we all had a chance to comment on the 
various drafts of the research and development directives. The 
Chiefs were all well acquainted with the various proposals in that 
field, 
Senator Symineron. I think Senator Saltonstall has the answer 
senator SYMINGTON, think Senator Saitonstali has the answel 
here to our eal lie r questiol 
Mr. Hamiuron. It migh 


-_ 


Ae 

t be helpful if we could get t it in the record. 
Senator SatronsraLnL. The original act, Mr. Chairman, reads as 
follows: 

There is hereby established within the National Military Establishment the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff which shall consist of the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, and the Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief if there be one. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Haminron. Was that the 1947 act ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamintron. In regard to the last point on which you spoke, 
Admiral, there has been some testimony before the committee, notably 
[ think by General Power and also yesterday by Dr. Killian, in which 
the question has been raised as to what degree, if any, additional 
integration of the armed services or changes in the existing organiza- 
tion of the armed services may be required by virtue of the develop- 
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ment of these new type weapons systems, particularly the missiles. 

Of course you are much more familiar than I with the general dis- 
cussion of other factors that bear upon that question, such as com- 
panies, deployment of people, and matters of that kind. I think 
would be helpful if you would give the committee the benefit of your 
views on that question. 

I realize it is a very broad and general question. 

Admiral Rapvrorp. Who did you say commented besides Dr. Kil- 
lian ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. General Power. He is in charge of the Research 
and Development Command for the Air Force. 

Admiral Raprorp. Are you talking about just the research and 
development organization / 


ANTICIPATES NO ORGANIZATIONAL DIFFICULTIES DUE TO MISSILE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Hamiuton. No. The point that I am raising is the extent to 
which, if any, the development of long-range missiles, guided missiles, 
and related technological and scientific developments may require 

. different realinement of our milit: ary power than the present one. 
I believe Dr. Killian described it as being based essentially upon the 
place or the area in which the troops operate, land, sea, or air, the 
point you were just making about the fact that the Joint Chiefs might 
be called upon at some stage of make a recommendation with respect 
to a decision as to — branch should operate certain missiles. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not anticipate any particular organizational 
difficulty in the operation of guided missiles. There undoubtedly will 
be some disagreements which will have to be resolved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The missiles themselves will have an impact on our force structures 
if they can be developed to do the things that people claim for them. 


NOT AS OPTIMISTIC ON MISSILE SCHEDULES AS EXPERTS 


I myself am not as optimistic as some of the research and develop- 
ment people about the dates on which we can expect these missiles. 
My experience has been that people in that field are sometimes opti- 
mistic. If you review the history, you will find that the developments 
did not always follow the schedules. 

The great question of the impact of missiles on our force structures 
is going to come later. () 


MISSILE IMPACT MORE PSYCHOLOGICAL THAN MILITARY 


That also applies to the general world picture. I think that the 
impact may not be quite as definite from a military ae of view as 
some statements made publicly would lead you to believe. There 
undoubtedly will be a great psychologic: al impact, one that is probably 
whipped up by controversies. ‘Thus one of the most serious aspects 
of the matter as far as we are concerned is this psychological aspect 

If Dr. Killian and General Power were talking about the basic 
organization of the services, and the possibility of a better unified 
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effort, I would say that that problem will exist and does exist today, 
with or without guided missiles. They are only one facet of the 
problem, and as far as I am personally concerned, that aspect does 
not worry me very much. 

Mr. Hamiuron. What are the other facets of the problem ? 


EMPIIASIZES DELAY IN GETTING MILITARY DECISIONS 


\dmiral Raprorp. Well, our democratic system does not lend itself 
to aie decisions in peacetime. Our so-called unified military 
organization is patterned after the British system. I remember 
talking to Mr. Forrestal and Ferd Eberstadt right in the beginning. 

Mr. Eberstadt, whose report formed the basis for the prea nt organ- 
ization, had used the British organization as a model. I told him 
then that our difliculties stem largely from the fact that we do not 
have re same parliamentary system that the British have. The 
party in power in England makes all the decisions before they sit 
down in Parliament. 

The British chiefs have many of the same problems that we face 
but they have no opportunity to present them to congressional com 
mittees or committees of Parliament. They never appear before a 
committee of their Parliament. The decisions are made by the party 
in power. They are definite, and the services have no way of making 
anend run. 

Our problem here is the delay in making decisions. What a long 


process it Is. 
DISAGREEMENTS GET TO CONGRESS AND MORE DELAY RESULTS 


Phat stems from the fact that many of these decisions of course are 
very difficult ones to make. 

They involve estimating capabilities of weapons and intentions of 
the enemy 4 or 5 years in advance. 

Phere are often good reasons for strong disagreement on the part 
of experienced military men and civilians. These disagreements not 
only require a great deal of study at the time, but it is well known that 
a decision which goes against a particular service is going to find 
ifs way into our Congress, and there is usually more delay. This 
delay is the time taken to explore this to the nth degree to avoid, if 
possible, a situation just like this investigation. 


SOVIETS MAKE DECISIONS MORE QUICKLY 


One could say that the situation in Russia is much better in that 
respect because a dictatorship decides questions very quickly and 
vithout public debate. But history shows that they sometimes make 
very great mistakes and they pay for them. Nevertheless they give 
the impression to the world at large that they have a unanimity that 
etl ally they don’t have. 


MILITARY IN OTHER COUNTRIES ALSO DISAGREE 


On the other hand, we struggle with our unified organization. Ap- 
parently there is an impression that the United States armed services, 
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and partic ularly by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have more disagreements 
than any other milits ary body in the world. 


| do not think that is true. All over the world today, military men 
are trying very hard to forecast the outline or sequence of events in 
future wars. They have difficulty doing it because of new develop- 


ments in weapons, and they have disagreements. The question that 
bothers me more than anything else, and I wrestle with the problem 
i my own mind, is what should or could we do to improve our unified 
organization ? 

I read that Mr. Finletter says a single service and a single uniform 
is the answer. 


UNIFICATION OF SERVICES WOULD NOT SOLVE ANYTHING 


My personal opinion is that this would not solve anything. We 
could all go in the same uniform and we would still have compart- 
mentation within this single uniform. If you look at it realistically, 
there isa profession in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. There 
is a full-time career in doing a good job in any one of those branches. 

While you might shift certain specialist people back and forth, you 
would still have the same problems that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wrestle with here today in how you appraise the impact of develop- 
ments on future planning. 

What really disturbs me as I look at this international picture is 
that in the military field, we are presenting a picture of confusion to 
our allies—one that is very disturbing to them and very satisfying 
to our enemies. 


REVELATIONS TO CONGRESS HELPFUL TO COMMUNISTS 


In defending ourselves, as we have to do in these interservice de- 
hates that come before the Congress, each side has to present informa- 
tion in such detail that it must be a great consolation to our enemies 
to get it so easily. And we do not get from them anything like it in 
return. (@). 

We value our democratic institutions. In days gone by, before com- 
munications reached their present efficiency, similar public debates 
went on in the United States. But they did not have the same impact 
abroad because they were delayed and because the United States did 
not have the world position we have today. 


CONGRESSIONAL METHODS CAUSE DIFFICULTIES 


As to our military organization, we could go to a single chief of 
staff with an all-powerful authority exercised from the Pentagon, but 
unless Congress were willing to change its methods, you would still 
have these arguments come up to Congress. 

It is easy for any individual and any service to contact some particu- 
lar Member of the Congress and explain some situation he does not 
like, and very often that will result in some kind of an investigation. 
I think it isa healthy thing. But then if it is healthy, we should not 
be criticized for having differences of opinion within the organization. 

Senator Symineron. I have been very interested in the analy sis you 
have just made. 
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It was just 10 years ago now that we had the Thomas committee, 
with Senators Hill and Austin, and you represented the Navy, Lauris 


Norstad the War Department, and I was the civilian representing 


Secretary Patterson, so we have come a long way in 10 years. 
\GREE MISSILE ESTIMATES OPTIMIST 


| agree with you about this missile picture. Only this week a Sen 
itor cautioned about buying B-52’s because of the imminence of 
missiles, People have been misled. 

Whatever the years they showed on these optimistic charts, it is 
apparent they won't hit those vears. 

There are too many variables and it is such a completely new field. 
When you watch the picture we saw, these estimates looked very 
optimistic. © 


EXPLANATION OF BRITISH SYSTEM 


Phe other point I put had to do with the British system. As you 
know, Mr. Forrestal placed great emphasis on the British system. 
There is one point about it, however. The British Ministers themselves 
have to come to the floor and justify their position to their Parliament, 
whereas our Executive head is in for 4 years, and independent, in 
administration, of the Congress. 

In effect, the people that report to him are independent to the extent 
that he is independent. 

\dmiral Raprorp. Well, their system of party discipline is differ 
ent. I think they would resign as ministers if they did not 

Senator Symincron. Iam going to try to find out some military ap 
plication but re party discipline you have a bitter and deep situation 
that has developed in their Labor Party. At one time it was a ques 
tion of who was running that party. But it is interesting, the way 
you put that analysis. 


OBSERVATIONS RE FOREIGN MILITARY AID 


On this foreign-aid situation, when Senator Bridges and I went 
abroad some of the things we ran into with respect to that aid were 
pretty fantastic. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not say the foreign-aid program is perfect 
by any means. I might say I spent all day up here yesterday on the 
subje ct. 

Senator Symineron. I know. 

Admiral Raprorp. We embarked in the foreign-aid program in a 
very large way in 1951 and 1952. There was no limit on the pro- 
grams and hindsight is always better than foresight. Our officials 
at that time thought we were going to have to fight a war, and they 
were very anxious to outfit our allies as fast as possible. The allies 
were anxious to be outfitted, and we established these very, very 
expensive programs. 

We have not yet finished delivering all the equipment that was 
promised in those years, principally in the air field. 

Senator Symineton. Let me follow up on what you said before, 
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Here is an article dated June 19 by Sulzberger in the Times, a re. 
sponsible reporter quoting General Gruenther : 

Certainly we overbuilt aspects of the infrastructure program = 

We would have been much better off with less elaborate airbases but when 
these plans were first drafted nobody could estimate how far advanced the 
Russians would be in atomic potentialities a few years later. 

Later on in the article, quoting from Gruenther it says: 

We cannot match the Russians in manpower. We may conceivably reduce 
our living standards by trying to keep a defensive force in being, but we will 
reduce these standards even more by trying to match Russia in conventional 
weapons than by maintaining a force that relies upon tactical atomic arms. 

As was pointed out, 1 out of 4 Frenchmen vote Communist. We 
have this new alliance declared by Zhukov this morning. We have 
some people very, very critical about foreign aid. 


QUESTION OF SIZE AND MODERNITY OF ARMY 


Our relatively little army is nevertheless not a truly modern army; 
so one wonders whether it is better to put more aid over there for a 
modern army over there, or a modern army over here. 

And finally—— 

Admiral Raprorp. You say our Army is a little army and not 
modern ¢ 


JCS CHAIRMAN BELIEVES U. 8. ARMY “VERY LARGE” 


Senator Symrincton. Yes, that is the testimony we have had. Talk- 
ing of actual combat troops, it is a relatively small army, and it is not 
a modern army because of lack of such things as adequate airlift. 

Admiral Raprorp. I could not agree with that myself. 

I think our Army is a very large Army. It is the largest we ever 
attempted to keep. 

Seantor Symrinoton. In peacetime. 

Admiral Raprorp. And I would say it was a very modern. 

Seantor SymincTon. In peacetime. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, in times like this. 


QUESTION OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Seantor Syminoton. Three days ago I went to a dinner, where a 
representative of one of the countries we are helping laid it right on 
the line. He said to a group of Senators and Congressmen, “Let's face 
it, you are either going to have us as an enemy or a friend. If you 
give us the foreign aid you will have us as a friend.” 

If you don’t give us the foreign aid you are going to have us as an 
enemy. 

That is close to a verbatim quote. It sounded a bit abrupt. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, that is the estimate I sometimes get; and 
as I say, I don’t know the answer. These programs were embarked 
on under conditions a good deal different from those today. I think 
we did the right thing. But if we are going to change them, we have 
to change them in a studied manner and not cut them off arbitrarily. 

Senator Symineron. Sometime let’s you and me renew this 
discussion. 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I am tremendously impressed with it. 

Lev, will you chair this meeting? I have a note from the majority 
leader; he wants me on the floor “immediately. Will you excuse me? 


Mr. Counsel, you were asking questions. I am most interested in 
that analysis of the 


Admiral Raprorp. Unified organization. 
Senator Symineron. Yes. Let me ask you one other question. 





INFLUENCE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF CHAIRMAN 


What you have really said is that the influence of the Chairman 
in effect depends a lot upon the Chairman—you may not have meant 
to say that but that is my impression. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Symincron. I am not talking a single suit now, that is 
another thing. But don’t you think it might be a good idea to con- 
sider a single Chief of Staff? 


DIFFICULTY OF A SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Well, I have thought about it. I would say that 
it might appear to be much easier for him, but he would continually 
be getting reversed and dragged up for investigations, and everything 
else under our system. His lot probably would be an unhappy one 
because he really would not have the authority that his title would 
imply unless we changed our system of Government. 

Senator SymineTon. Well, we never drag you up here but we are 
always honored to see you. 

Admiral Raprorp. I can imagine myself making some of these 
decisions and seeing how long they would stick. 

Senator Symineron. I think you are a modest man. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do you plan to come back, Senator. 

Senator Symuneron. I will come back if 1 can. I don’t know what 
this is on the floor. 

Senator Durr. What are the arrangements for this afternoon? 

Senator Symrneton. We have none. This is the last hearing this 
week; is it not? 

Mr. Hamitron. That is correct, sir. We are going on Monday and 
Tuesday. 

(Senator Symington left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Hammron. I don’t have any further questions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Duff, have you any questions? 

Senator Durr. I have, but you go ahead. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would just like to ask a very few questions. 


CHAIRMAN HAS MORE RELATIONSHIP WITH PRESIDENT 


Do you consider that your relationship to the President of the 
United States, because of your position as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is any different from that of the other members of the 
Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say “Yes,” it is, because I have the 
direct. responsibility of seeing him once a week. The other Chiefs 
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have an opportunity to come whenever they ask for an appointment. 
As it works out, they usually don’t have anything to take up with 
him. They rely on me to be the intermediary between the President 
and the Joint Chiefs, so I actually see him a good deal more than do 
the others. Incidentally, they have a standing offer to go along with 
me any time I have an appointment. 

Now and then I arrange for all of them to go over, or I arrange for 
particular ones to go over, and sometimes they go over alone. 

Senator Sauronstaut. In other words, you don’t take any respon- 
siblity on your own in addition to what the Chiefs of Staff might take 
to give opinions to the President ? 

Admiral Raprorp. There are times when he might ask me a question 
and I would not know what the positions of the individual members 
are. In answering a question of that kind, I would tell him if I did 
not know. I would say this is what I think about it, but I do not 
know what the others think. Then I usually go back snd ask them. 


CHAIRMAN HAS MORE TIME TO DEVOTE TO INTERNATIOY AL MATTERS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. But you do as you said yourself in the time 
available study the broad international questions perhaps more than 
the individual Chiefs do. 

Admiral Raprorp. A great deal. I have more time. They don’t 
have the time to devote to it. 

Senator SALroNsTaLL. Now may I ask just about 3 or 4 more ques- 
tions? In your opinion we never can have what might be called 
optimum security, can we ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, if you mean perfect—— 

Senator SaLronstaLL. That is what I mean by that. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say “No.” 


“CALCULATED RISK” 


Senator SatronsraLu. So that whatever we do to maintain our 
security, we do it on our judgment of what is the best calculated 
risk to get the best possible security at any given time. 


Admir: ul Raprorp. We usually have some areas in which we have 
to take a risk. 


UNITED STATES FORCES AS DETERRENT 


Senator SattonsTati. Now, you said in your prepared talk that in 
your opinion at the present time our forces created a visible deterrent 
to any possible opponent, did you not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Sartonstatu. And it is your considered judgment at the 
present time that because of our strength in the air, on the sea, and 
on the ground, that no nation would dare to attack us because of our 
ability to retaliate very devastatingly ? 


QUESTION OF WHETHER ALLIES CAN DEPEND ON THE UNITED STATES 


Admiral Raprorp. Well, there is something in addition to that. 
I might go back and say that I am quite certain if we had had one 
battalion, or even a company, on the 38th parallel in Korea flying 
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the American flag, and if it were known to be there as a combatant 
unit on the 25th of June 1950, I don’t think the Communists would 
have attacked South Korea. They would not have attacked because 
they would have known that if they overran this one United States 
combat unit, certainly the United States would come in. It was the 
element of doubt as to whether or not we would come into South 
Korea that they gambled on and they made a mistake. We did come 
in. 

This visible deterrent may be obtained with very small forces. As 
you travel around the world, what our allies want to know more than 
anything else is, will the U nited States come and help us? 

We can say that we will help them with our strategic Air Force, 
but that still means they are going to be overrun. They want to know 
are we going to help them with their particular problem. 

You might say that we saved South Korea, but when you look over 
South Korea, you wonder if any country really wants to be saved 
that way. H: ad we been re: ady to defend South Korea, it would not 
have been flattened. However, we were not ready. 

Senator Durr. May I interrupt at that point / ; 

Senator SALtonsra... Certainly. 

Senator Durr. Isn’t that an example of the crux of the whole busi- 
ness, that the European countries don’t want to find themselves in 
the situation that Korea is in today ? 

They want that assurance in advance instead of having it after 
they have suffered almost irreparable damage. 

Admiral Raprorp. Absolutely, Senator. @) 

I might enlarge and say that I think the Taiwan resolution, passed 
by this Congress a little over a year ago, has prevented an outbreak of 
fighting in the Formosa Straits area. It put the Communists on notice, 
unmistakable notice, that the President had full authority from our 
Congress to take immediate action and there would be no delay. 

Now, of course, if these Communist countries studied our history, 
they would find several occasions in which our Presidents have 
assumed this authority in times of emergency and subsequently come 
to the Congress for ratification. 

Nevertheless, when Congress gives advance authority, it is un- 
mistakable notice to the whole world. All nations understand it. 
No aggressor can misread it. If we want to prevent wars from start- 
ing, the United States must make its position known in advance. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The Taiwan resolution has a similar effect to 
the Monroe Doctrine over the cent ury. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, sir. @ 


UNITED STATES AS DETERRENT IN SOME AREAS 


Senator Sattonstatu. Let me ask you, Admiral, carrying that same 
visib le deterrent one step further, you say that at the present time 
we have this visible deterrent based on our strength and based on 
the other statements that you have just made. 

Adunrel Raprorp. In certain areas of the world. 

enator SALTONSTALL. In certain areas of the world. 

“pa how do you feel about the foreseeable future—in other words 
1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960, which are the years we have been using 
in this committee. 
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Our present armed strength with the plans that we have and 
the inventions that we are making—will that provide the same de- 
terrent that we have at the present time in your opinion ? 


BELIEVES IN SMALLER FORCES WITH NEW WEAPONS: FAVORS ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS PROGRAM 


Admiral RapForp. I think that there will be a change. We are 
moving with our atomic weapons capability toward more powerful 
deterrents with smaller forces. In other words, a very small force 
can have a very effective deterrent power, and I think we have to 
explain that to our allies. 

Senator SatronsTaLL, And based on your knowledge and experience 
as an admiral and now as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of St: aff, are 


you satisfied with what the Defense Department and the administra- 
tion are doing in that regard ? 


Admiral Raprorp, Yes, 

Senator SaLronsTaLL, Have you any suggestions, for instance, 
where we should do more? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff are well aware 
of the problem. It is one that of necessity, we must tackle by evolu- 
tion. By that I mean we cannot just overnight change our force 
structures and our whole concept. 

I would say that to a certain extent we have already moved into 
this new area since 1953, that is, studied it, and I think it will be 
more and more apparent by 1960. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. By 1960 you say ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. I think we will begin to move more rapidly 
as these new weapons come into being. 


BELIEVES UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE OVERESTIMATES COMMUNIST 
CAPABILITIES 


Senator Sauronstauu. Now we have had Mr. Allen Dulles up here, 
we have had the Chief of Intelligence of the Air Fore e, and we have 
had various estimates given to us with relation to the number of 
Bisons, for instance, that the Russians have and the other planes and 
how many they are producing. What reliance do you place on those 
reports? How accurate are they in your opinion? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, as you know, I have made several 
presentations to the Armed Services Committees of the House and 
Senate, and usually one or more other committees annually on the 
overall relative strength picture. In presenting aircraft figures and 
the other figures of “comparative statistics, I have always pointed 
out that the figures that I used for the United States and its allies 
are exact figures. In other words, we know what we have, and we 
know what our allies have. @ 

There is good reason to believe that we normally overestimate Com- 
munist ¢ apabilities in almost every respect. That statement I base 
on my own experience in war, In general in the intelligence field 
they tend to err on the safe side. I saw several ope rations in World 
War II delayed until we built up additional strength on account of 
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some intelligence estimate. Actually when we carried out the opera- 
tion found the opposition to be less. 

I think we are in a dangerous position vis-a-vis the Communists 
in that respect today, because there has been an almost hysterical 
assumption of great capabilities on the part of the Communists, some 
of which, in my opinion, actually do not exist. 


JCS DO NOT APPROVE BUDGET; DO MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Satronsratt. Now may I ask you several questions on the 
internal workings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

I am correct, am I not, in saying that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as such neither approve nor disapprove the budget that is submitted 
to the Congress ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator SauronsTratui. In other words, each one of the services 
makes up its estimates, and the Secretary of Defense makes the de- 
cision on those estimates. The estimates are not discussed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not in the matter of approval or disapproval of 
a particular figure. We do, as I pointed out before, make specific 
recommendations with respect to the major combatant forces and they 
have a very great impact on the budget. 

Senator Santonstatu. Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff as such discuss 
missions¢ That is one of their functions; is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLu. And in your opinion are the missions of the 
various services today set to the best advantage of our defense? 


ROLES AND MISSIONS PAPERS ARE GUIDES 


Admiral Raprorp. Senator, as you know, I took part in the Key 
West and Newport Conferences that worked up the initial agreements 
on roles and missions under Mr. Forrestal. I thought then and [ still 
think that they were fine documents to start off with. They are broad 
statements of missions. 

The roles and missions paper today, with modifications that have 
have been made in it, is something like the Constitution of the United 
States. People can interpret it in different ways and we have dis- 
agreements as to what the roles and missions paper means in specific 
instances, and the decisions usually have to be made by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The roles and missions paper is a guide for the development of 
wecwarsCs forces. It is supposed to guide the various departments 
yudgetwise in their saan development, and equipment of forces. 

It does not mean that a unified commander in time of war, or a com- 
mander in the field in time of war, cannot use an Army man or Army 
unit to do something that the roles and missions paper says the Air 
Force has the primary mission to do or vice versa. 

It is not. that kind of paper. It is only a guide in the development 
of peacetime forces. 
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INTERPRETATIONS NOT REVISIONS 


In the actual conduct of war a commander will use any force that he 
has to do the most efficient job at the particular time and place. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Those missions for peacetime purposes are 
being constantly revised, aren’t they, or constantly studied ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Any service can bring up such a question, and we 
do get many questions. 

However, the decisions on these questions usually do not involve 
revamping the paper; they involve an interpretation of the paper. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLi. One thing that appeals to me enormously as 
I have sat in these meetings and in other meetings this year is the 
indication that, with these new weapons, there is not only duplication 
of research effort possibly to too great a degree, but also a very consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to which service shall have the responsi- 
bility for advancing one of these new weapons, such as the intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missile, and the Redstone of the Army, and so on. 

Admiral Raprorp. We actually have very few problems of the 
nature of the guided missile, and principally those are related to the 
specific applications of certain missiles. 

All services are using guided missiles in one form or another, and 
you do get certain overlap areas that require decisions. 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION IN R AND D 


I don’t feel that there is too much duplication in the research effort 
of the departments. What there is is pretty well known and is prob- 
ably desirable from the standpoint of having more than one approach 
to the problem. 

However, it is a field in which we have an Assistant Secretary 
who looks out for that; he has a considerable staff and works closely 
with the research people in each department. Where duplication ex- 
ists today, for the most part it is considered desirable duplication in 
obtaining a different approach to the same problem. 


GETTING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNDER CONTROL 


Unfortunately as you know, in the period 1945 to 1950, Defense 
Department appropriations were pared way down. We lost a lot of 
time that we could never make up moneywise on research. 

When the Korean war started, the department got all the money 
they wanted from Congress with very little restraint. In this expand- 
ing organization, which developed rapidly after the Korean war 
started, the services embarked without control on lots of research pro- 
jects. We have been trying since I came here to straighten that out. 

n many cases we allowed projects to wind up that I suppose in hind- 
sight might have been cut off, that is, the contracts canceled in 1953. 

I think the research and development program is now under much 
better control than it ever was before. 

Senator Sattronstaty. May I ask just one more question ? 

We have had a lot of discussion here about how to keep skilled tech- 
nicians in the Air Force, in the Navy and in the Army. 

Are the Joint Chiefs of Staff giving consideration to that problem? 
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PERSON NEL PROBLEM MAJOR CONCERN 


Admiral Raprorp. The personnel problem of the services is prob- 
ably our major concern. We can buy all the B-52’s, the carriers, sub- 
marines, tanks, guided missiles, and everything else, but if we-den’t 
have qualified people to operate them, we are not going to get the re- 
turns that we are entitled to get from ‘this new equipment. 

The question of how to keep people in the services 1s one of the oldest 
problems we have in the armed services. It goes back over the history 
of the services. From time to time in periods of full employment 
in the United States, the services have had difficulty in retaining the 
kind of technicians that they needed. 

Up until 1920 we had differentials in pay for skills. In other words, 
you could have sergeants in the Army who got different rates of pay 
depending on what their specialty was. You paid more to keep a 
sergeant in a particular skill than you did for a sergeant in ae 


skill. 


PAY SYSTEM WRONG 


Tn 1920 we went to sort of a level pay for rank. This principle has 
been continued in each succeeding pay bill. So we have had to pay 
as much to a man we were worried about as we did the skilled man 
that we were having difficulty retaining. 

In my opinon we are going to have to go back to the pre-1920 system 
of picking out the specialists that we have difficulty holding, and then 
paying them more than we do pay some of the others. 

Senator Sarronstau. In id words, making new classifications? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. We have a committee just appointed to 
study that situation. The personnel problem is the most serious prob- 
lem that the services face today. It is far more serious than the equip- 
ment problem. 

Senator Sattonstatu. Thank you, Admiral. 

Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Just to take up a point further, Admiral, I think 
General LeMay’s testimony before this committee has been that he 
does not have the personnel either in flyers or in technicians to oper- 
ate the B-52’s that he has right now. 


LEMAY RECEIVES PREFERRED TREATMENT IN SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Admiral Raprorp. I saw he had said that and I would agree with 
him. But I would point out, and I am sure General LeMay knows 
it, that he is getting preferred treatment as far as skilled personnel 
are concerned. You can imagine the situation of some of the other 
basic combat commands. They are all much worse off than General 
LeMay’s command. 

Senator Durr. That being so, wouldn’t unquestionably the per- 


sonnel problem take rank above everything else of any character in 
your problem ? 


CANNOT USE NEW EQUIPMENT WITHOUT SKILLED PEOPLE 


Admiral Raprorp. I suppose before this hearing is closed, that 
somebody will ask me about the B-52, and I thought I might answer 
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the question on personnel when that was raised. However, I would 
say that the personnel problem is the real problem with which Con- 
gress has to wrestle. It is the most important problem that any of us 
has to wrestle with, because unless we solve it, unless we get a better 
ratio of career personnel to total personnel, what we do about buying 
B-52’s or anything else is not going to be important. 

Senator Durr. That would be very spectacular and dramatic to put 
up to the public but it won’t solve your problem. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. It won’t solve our real problem. We 
can get men in uniform, we can draft men and build up the forces 
and pay for them. But unless they have the right skills, we cannot 
organize to use the equipment that we have. 

Senator Durr. I personally have been impressed all through on this 
personnel problem as being far more important than the problem 
of weapons, certainly in the 1 immediate future. 

I would like to ask you, sir, to address yourself a little further to 
your opinion of the moder nization of the Army as a result of the new 
type weapons, the use of atomic power and so on, as indicating just 
how strong the Army is that we have. 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMING FAST 


Admiral Raprorp. Well, the Army is moving very rapidly into 
the field of atomic fire power, and I think they will continue to move 
into that field. @ 

The Army has studies going on with respect to streamlined divisions 
and smaller combat units. The Army has had, as the other services 
have had, a great deal of money to buy new equipment, and they are 
getting deliveries on a great de: il of this equipment. 

But the developments in the atomic field have come so fast that, to 
a certain extent, some of the equipment is outmoded before they 
receive it. They have had a particularly difficult problem in that 
respect. I think the impact of nuclear weapons on the tactics of 
ground forces is probably greater than in either the Air Force or the 
Navy. 


SOVIETS REDUCE ARMY NUMBER BECAUSE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Senator Durr. I was going to ask you this, sir 

Undoubtedly we have been made vulnerable ty reason of intercon- 
tinental bombers being able to reach us when they never could before. 
But in view of the fact that the overall intrinsic superiority of the 
Russians is in the great numbers of people that they could have for 
these land armies, haven’t they by the same token been negatived 
in a large degree by these new atomic weapons 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so, and I believe that this reduction in 
forces, that they are making so much of, is really the result of their 
appreciation of the changes in warfare as they envisage it in the 
future. 

Senator Durr. I, as a layman looking at World Wars I and II, 
wonder, was not one of the great strengths of the totalitarian powers, 
especially Germany in World War I, to focus, to a particularly over- 
wibiee point, manpower ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, 
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SOVIETS’ RELATIVE POWER REDUCED BY NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Durr. That facility that the totalitarian powers have had 
has been negatived to a great degree by nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Durr. Now to come around to the prime question of the 
B-52’s, I would like to have your opinion as an individual on the 
relative importance of adding new Ractieats to the Air Force as 
compared with other facilities or things that might be done, particu- 
larly in reference to the fact that we are not able to operate efficiently 
the B-52’s that we now have on account of technicians, both of pilots 
and professional technicians, electronics and so on. 


FAVORED SOME INCREASE IN B—-52 PROGRAM 


Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I have been one who, for the last year 
and a half, has been urging the step-up of the B-52 production. 

I felt that the original schedules were too little and too slow, and I 
certainly feel that I helped to get the decision made to set up a sepa- 
rate additional facility to produce them ; I supported the recommenda- 
tion to increase the production as rapidly as possible in order to get 
the 500 delivered. 


DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE NOW ABOUT MORE B-52’8 


The question of whether we buy more B-—52’s is one that we do not 
have to decide this year. 

In other words, the contract runs unti] October 1958. ©) 

How many more B-52’s we would have to produce I[ think is a 
question that will have to be decided. In the meantime I would urge 
the Air Force to come up with a better airplane, and I don’t care 
whether it is medium or heavy. I noticed General Twining’s testi- 
mony about the heavy wings and the light wings. I have told him 
the same thing and he agrees with me. 


PERSONNEL DIFFICULTY LIMITS USE OF B—-52’s 


The question of the rate at which the B—52’s are coming out—Gen- 
eral Twining has told me that they could not be assimilated into the Air 
Force at any faster rate than they are getting them today. That is 
partly on account of the personnel problems. 

Senator Durr. That is assuming that the schedule—— 

Admiral Raprorp. The present schedule is carried out. 

Senator SaLtonstaLL. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Durr. Yes. @ 


QUESTION OF A BETTER PLANE THAN B-52 


Senator Durr. Instead of concentrating on the dramatic idea of a 
lot of new hardware, shouldn’t very serious consideration be given 
to the further development of a plane with greater performance even 
than the B-52? 

Admiral Raprorp. There is a lot of effort in the Air Force on that 
development. They have 3 or 4 lines of attack. 
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It may be that there will have to be an even more radical approach 
to a solution of the problem than there has been. 

I foresee that the Air Force budget for 1958 will have to provide 
money either to continue the B-52 or to buy another plane to kee 
the SAC forces modernized, but I don’t think that it should be tied 
down to buying so many more B-52’s. I would hope that we could 
do better. 


DIFFERS WITH GENERAL PUTTI’S POSITION ON R AND D FUNDS 


Senator Durr. I believe General Putt indicated in his testimony 
that he felt that there were not sufficient funds available presently to 
continue research on the scope that ought to be carried lewatd for 
the purpose of the very thing that we are discussing. 

Would you care to express your opinion on that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I noticed that in his testimony, and I certainly 
am not in a position to question his judgment. I know that tremen- 
dous amounts of money are being spent. (©) 

I would take issue with General Putt only to this extent, and it is 
in line with what I said the other day. I am not so sure that what 
they need is more money. They probably should reorient some of 
their basic approaches. 

Senator Durr. Those are the questions I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Hamilton, have you any more questions ? 

Mr. Hamitton. With your indulgence, I will ask a few, if I may. 

Admiral, in the event measures were promptly taken that would 
be designed to ameliorate the shortage of technical personnel and also 
of skilled professional military personnel in the way of pilots, how 
long do you think it would be from the time those measures were 
initiated until one could see an improvement in the situation? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it would depend on the measures. If we 
started as we do in an emergency to hold everybody in the service, the 
effect would be immediate. 


DOES NOT EXPECT CONGRESS CAN HELP PERSONNEL PROBLEM SOON 


I cannot foresee any action of the Congress like that at this time. 
I don’t think that any action can be had at this late date that would 
have an appreciable effect over the next year and a half, or in the 
period we are worrying about. 

Mr. Hamiiton. What period do you have in mind? 

Admiral Raprorp. The next 2 years. 

Mr. Hamitron. You don’t think that any system of incentives would 
have any effect ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Of course that depends on what they were, but 
I cannot imagine that action on this will be taken before the next 
session of the Congress. The Department of Defense study is under- 
way and it is an across-the-board problem. 


PERSONNEL IS EXPENSIVE 


One of our big expenditures today is for pay of personnel. We 
probably pay many unskilled people too much and not enough to the 
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skilled people, but that is again a problem that is very hard to tackle 
up here in Congress. 

Our pay today is a large percentage of our total appropriation. I 
heard the Secretary of Defense say the other day that it costs us as 
much for the people we have in uniform today as it did to pay 700,000 
more at the time of the end of the Korean war. 

In other words we have raised the pay rates so that it now costs us 
as much to pay 2,900,000 as it did to pay 3,600,000. It is a very 
complicated question to settle. 

So I would not look for any material improvement even with action 
in the next session of Congress that would help us much before the 
beginning of the spring of 1958. @) 


RECENT CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS HAVE NOT HELPED MATERIALLY 


Mr. Hamiiron. What I was trying to do, Senator, was establish 
for the record the rel: ationship between any measures that might be 
taken with respect to getting additional technical personnel and any 
increment to the B-52 as a result of additional funds. 

Admiral Raprorp. The trouble is we have already tried two meas- 
ures, the basic increases in pay and the reenlistment bonuses. 

The Congress has tried to help out our reenlistment problem but 
these recently enacted laws have not materially affected the particular 
skills that we want. 

We thought when we asked for the basic increase in pay and then 
later the increased reenlistment bonuses that we would solve some 
of our problems. 

They have not had the effect we thought they would, so you cannot 

say for sure that any action taken next year will have the effect you 
want. 

We have to remember that we have never attempted to keep such 
large forces in peacetime; there is only a certain percentage of young 
Americans who want to make a career in the armed services, and it 
is not entirely a question of pay. 

They just would rather % civilians; they want to get back into 
civilian clothes. 

So the particular point at which they will prefer to stay in if it 
comes to pay, is a very hazy point. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY DOES NOT HAVE LIMITATIONS LIKE GOVERNMENT 


Industry can always rapidly change their rates of pay if they find 
they are not getting these men out of the services. 

They don’t have to go through any involved procedure to step up 
their rates. They can always keep one jump ahead of the services 
if it is only pay that is the criterion. 

Senator Sarronstatn. Are you through, sir? @® 

Senator Durr. I have one other final « question. 

General LeMay also testified, I believe, that he did not have the 
bases to properly disperse the planes he has now. 

In considering the lead time on the bases, if the additional B-52 
planes that the Congress has indicated they want were made, where 
would they put them? 
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PROBLEM OF SUFFICIENT BOMBER BASES 


Admiral Raprorp. There is a base development program that is 
approved now. 

Senator Durr. Would it be big enough as presently contemplated to 
provide for a proper dispersal of the ‘Increased forces that would be 
provided by this new amount of B-52’s? 

Admiral Raprorp. What new amount do you mean? 

Senator Durr. I mean there is a bill here now 

Admiral Raprorp. The 500? 

Mr. Hamitton. You are referring, Senator, to the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee ? 

Senator Durr. Of a billion dollars more. 

Mr. Hamitron. It has been referred to in the press. 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean up to 1,300, or something like that? 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. It is a $1,160 million increase, most of 
which is to go, by the proposed legislation, to buy additional B-52’s. 

Admiral Raprorp. W ell, I think, in the first place it is General 
Twining’s plan, as I understand it, that if you go beyond the present 
11 wings, the B-52 program is to replace bombers now in operational 
units. () 

The increase of 15 per wing, which has just recently been authorized, 
or one-third more in the heavy bomber wings undoubtedly requires 
additional facilities and there are additional facilities being pro- 
gramed. 

I have not made a detailed study of the actual base requirements. 
However, I would accept what General Twining says on that. 

Senator Durr. What I was concerned about is whether those facili- 
ties would be available at the time that these new planes would be 
produced. 

Admiral Raprorp. If you are talking about the facilities beyond 
500 

Senator Durr. That is what I am referring to. 

Admiral Ravrorp. I suppose that certain “adjus stments would have 
to be made on those bases but I am not familiar with the problem. (@) 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Are there any more questions, Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. Just one. 

What is the lead time on these bases of the character necessary to 
accommodate the B-52? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know, Senator. I think it varies with 
the location and the problem of getting land and so forth. It varies 
with different problems. If they are abroad it takes longer. I don’t 
think there is any short answer to that. 








APPRECIATION 


Senator Durr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Monday, June 25, 1956.) 
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